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LOCAL NATURAL HISTORY, PUBLICATIONS AND RECRUITMENT 


The invitation to contribute a Guest Editorial 
to Trail & Landscape gives me a lovely opportunity to 
comment on some matters which I believe are of vital 
importance if the purposes and operations of a local 
natural history society are to be achieved. 

1 TRAIL & LANDSCAPE. The first endeavour of any natural 
history society must be to study the plants and animals 
of its area and make the information gained available 
to its members, and to the public at large. Trail & 
Landscape is a new venture of the OFNC in this direc¬ 
tion, and it is possible after its first year to make 

a preliminary assessment of its success. I have ana¬ 
lyzed the contents of its first seven issues: 

Descriptive Articles - 47^ pages (Plants 22; 

Birds 14^; Amphibia 11) 

Gatineau Park and Explorer f s Corner - 30^ pages 

Local Records - 27^ pages (Plants 18^; Birds 5; 

Archaeology 4) 

Conservation Topics - 20 pages 

Miscellaneous - 38 pages 

During its first year the Conservation theme has been 
a major one and Gatineau Park has received a lot of 
attention. There is nothing wrong with this, although 
the scripts concerned probably have an immediate impact 
rather than any permanent value. As a newcomer to 
Ottawa however, I found the Explorer’s Corner features 
more interesting. Of even greater value, encouraging 
members of the OFNC to accumulate issues of Trail & 
Landscape for future reference, was the series on 
"Lichens of the Ottawa Area", "Salamanders of the 
Ottawa District" and "Toads, Treefrogs and Frogs of the 
Ottawa District". These are of permanent value; local 
botanists and herpetologists have been well served in 
the first year. (But instead of being lost in the body 
of the magazine, I would suggest that in future such 
feature articles should appear at the beginning of each 
issue immediately following the editorial.) 

2 LOCAL RECORDS. It is when we consider the reporting 
of local records that Trail & Landscape has not yet 
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achieved its potential. Only the botanists have met 
the challenge. There were excellent reports on the 
Ottawa area distribution of Skunk Cabbage, the "Distri¬ 
bution of the White Trillium Near Ottawa" and "Canadian 
Milk-Vetch", illustrated with spot distribution maps. 
But, as an ornithologist, I was surprised to find that 
T & L has hardly published anything of ornithological 
value. This suggests that, although bird-watchers are 
active locally, they are not putting their observations 
to full use. When observations are not put on perman¬ 
ent record they are worthless . Publication of bird 
records in the columns in the local newspapers, good 
though it is, is not an adequate way of making them 
available for reference in future years, nor can suf¬ 
ficient confirming detail be supplied in a newspaper 
(and there is the risk of misprints). 

In T & L 1(1) and 2(2) there was published a list 
of "average arrival dates for some spring migrants at 
Ottawa". This is very helpful for beginners, but, in 
studying the migration during a particular season, it 
is not the first (or last) date on which a species is 
seen that is important so much as the period in which 
the peak passage occurred, and this can be established 
only when observations of all members are brought to¬ 
gether. Many local clubs ask their members to submit 
their bird sightings on special forms, and from these 
accumulated reports the Ornithological Editor prepares 
his monthly or bimonthly reports for a magazine such 
as Trail & Landscape, or for Audubon Field Notes, or 
for both. Observations of Ottawa area nests, would, of 
course, be submitted on Ontario Nest Record Cards, which 
should be forwarded to the ROM after the Ornithological 
Editor had extracted such information as he needed for 
his reports. (I am not much impressed, incidentally, 
by the low total of only 36 cards completed for the 
Ottawa area in 1967.) 

3 RECRUITMENT OF YOUNGER MEMBERS. When I showed the OFNC 
my film illustrating bird migration as it is seen with 
radar, on 25th January 1968, I was saddened to discover 
that there were hardly any people under the age of 20 
in the audience, although naturalists in their T teens 
are among the people most likely to be excited by this 
new way of observing how bird migration takes place. 

Why were members of the Macoun Club not present? With¬ 
out recruitment no natural history society is viable. 
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and separating young naturalists and adults into two 
groups can result in the latter becoming lazy. Exper¬ 
ience shows that junior members are frequently more 
active than adult members and, in some countries, 
people of undergraduate age may form the Executive of 
the society in a university town. Unfortunately this 
in unusual in Canada. 

My view is that junior naturalists should be 
treated no differently from adult members, except in 
the size of their membership subscriptions. In the 
Calgary Bird Club, for example, there is no junior 
section; instead junior members (age 12 upwards) attend 
all lectures and field trips as full members, they are 
unafraid to approach the adult members, they frequently 
put adults "on the spot" with their growing knowledge, 
and they make most of the observations reported in our 
Bulletin. Two Junior Representatives attend Executive 
Meetings and, though having no vote there, nevertheless 
express their opinions freely. I am convinced that the 
best way to expand the Conservation Movement and educate 
young people in this field is to treat them as equals. 

One final thought, on conservation in the Ottawa 
area: the OFNC must fight for the conservation of 

Ottawa lungs. During the last few months I have had 
to get up suddenly in the night to shut my bedroom 
window, to prevent the incursion of industrially pol¬ 
luted air, at least once a week. This is once a week 
too often, and I would have doubts about choosing to 
live here permanently. The NCC has no hope of exhibit¬ 
ing Ottawa as a model city so long as foreign diplomats 
are exposed to foul air in the Nation 1 s Capital. 

Finally, may I commend those (chiefly botanists?) 
who have initiated Trail & Landscape, particularly 
Anne Hanes, Sheila Thomson and Ted and Linda Mosquin. 

And I am glad that there are some professional biolo¬ 
gists who are prepared to write feature articles and 
thereby accept their responsibilities to their amateur 
colleagues in this society. Ottawa is unusually well 
endowed with professionally trained biologists. The 
OFNC ought, on the face of it, to be the most active 
naturalists’ organization in any Canadian city. 
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Explorer’s Corner 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
A. E. Richards 


An entry in my diary for March 24, 1967, reads, 
"Discovered New York Central right-of-way off 7th line". 
It was not altogether a chance discovery. I had been 
studying large scale topographic maps of the Ottawa 
area in search of nearby places to explore* Ottawa 
map 31 G/5 East, scale 1.23 inches to 1 mile, printed 
1956-58, shows the abandoned New York Central Railway 
track which ran from its station at Nicholas Street 
and Mann Avenue in a southeasterly direction. The 
line crossed the Russell Road at Ramsayville, then 
crossed the Sixth and Seventh Lines of the Township 
of Gloucester at an angle en route to Cornwall. 

In the early fifties the New York Central suspended 
operations in this area; the right-of-way south to 
the Seventh Line is now part of the National Capital 
Commission’s Greenbelt Forest. On the map the phys¬ 
ical feature reference indicated a wooded area on each 
side of the right-of-way, a depression and swampy zone 
to the west side with intermittent blue lines repre¬ 
senting the source of Ramsay Creek. This area appeared 
to be an ideal bit of country to explore, and my wife 
and I eagerly awaited warmer days and the disappearance 
of the snow to study it on the ground. 

According to my diary, April 26 was sunny and warm 
and I record walking from the Sixth Line at the north 
end through to the Seventh Line, approximately one and 
one-quarter miles. The tracks and ties had been lifted 
on this section and the road bed provided a firm, level 
footpath. Vegetative growth was not far advanced but 
the Canada plum was coming into blossom and the larch 
was showing colour. A black duck rose from one of the 
ponds alongside the right-of-way. We saw a number of 
song sparrows, chickadees and a flycatcher which we 
could not identify. Two woodchucks, out to sun them¬ 
selves and nibble the new green shoots, watched our ap¬ 
proach and then quietly disappeared into their burrows. 
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Painted trilliums near the old logging road 


Hemlock grove near NYC right-of-way 


Photos by the author 






By May 10 a good deal of the surface water had 
run off and we walked down what appeared to be an old 
logging road running in a southwesterly direction from 
the right-of-way. This led us to what we have since 
called the "Dark Forest". The subdued light over the 
years has denuded the century old white pines of their 
needles on the lower branches. Hoary moss hangs from 
the gnarled and naked limbs, and pine needles and club- 
mosses carpet the forest floor. It is unbelievably 
still and just a bit eerie. With a little imagination, 
you can transport yourself from this quiet solitude to 
the forest primeval, and yet you are only two miles 
from the city limits. The road peters out but you can 
make your way through to a heathy area and look out on 
the farms beyond. 

During the month of May we made six visits to the 
right-of-way and were interested in observing new plant 
growth and watching for new bird arrivals. Among the 
plants identified and photographed were painted tril- 
liums and leatherleaf. Birdwatching is made easy on 
the right-of-way by its physical characteristics and 
types of vegetation. The right-of-way is level and 
straight so that you have long vistas. Drainage ditches 
which are narrow ponds in many spots, border each side. 
Low shrubbery right and left and wooded areas beyond 
provide a variety of cover. Deciduous trees predominate 
on the east side and conifers on the west. Many seed¬ 
bearing plants grow along the edges. Through the year 
we identified 42 species of birds in the area. 

A few hundred feet south of the old logging road 
leading to the dark forest we found a short trail which 
leads into an impassable hemlock swamp. The earth is 
covered with ground pine and ground cedar clubmosses, 
so to locate the spot in our minds we called it the 
"Clubmoss Trail". Canada yew and balsam fir grow on 
the fringes but the dominant tree is the graceful 
hemlock. In the moist acid soil and deep shade, the 
clintonia, goldthread and painted trillium flourish. 

On three short visits in June we identified the 
royal and sensitive ferns, yellow loosestrife, blue 
iris, sheep laurel, 'winterberry holly, dogbane, oyster 
plant, tufted loosestrife, northern bush honeysuckle 
and alternate-leaf dogwood. 
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During the month of July we made five trips to 
the right-of-way. In my journal entry of July 3, I 
recorded endless flocks of American goldfinches flying 
in waves just ahead of us. That day we saw a loggerhead 
shrike carrying a mouse, a painted turtle, and a rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak. We heard songs of the veery, cat¬ 
bird and ovenbird. I photographed the common milkweed, 
rosy dogbane, sulphur or rough-fruited cinquefoil, and 
sheep laurel. A shower in the early morning had soft¬ 
ened the ground just enough to show clearly the track 
of a raccoon. We picked enough wild strawberries for 
our dinner - the best patch we have found near Ottawa. 
Four more visits to the right-of-way were recorded dur¬ 
ing July. Flocking of birds had ended before mid-month 
and no doubt nesting activities kept those that remained 
busy and less conspicuous. Trees were now fully leafed- 
out and birds were more often heard than seen. We 
noted the little depressions in the sandy part of the 
roadbed where the ruffed grouse had been taking dust 
baths. Photographs were taken of common elderberry 
bloom, meadow rue, blue vervain, fireweed, red top grass, 
figwort, evening primrose, Clematis virginiana and white 
spiraea. At the end of the month the rosy dogbane 
blooms were finished and seed pods resembling green 
beans were beginning to form. On the Clubmoss Trail 
the dried capsules of the moccasin flower, which we had 
missed in bloom, remained on their stalks, and the many 
bead-like berries of the clintonia were a brilliant 
blue. Nearby a large cluster of the wax-like Indian 
pipe looked ghostly in the dim light. 

In August berries were forming and ripening on 
the shrubs, which helped with their identification. 

The black chokeberry finished fruiting early in the 
month. The mountain holly and wild raisin shrubs were 
identified. Cedar waxwings, kingbirds, rose-breasted 
grosbeaks, yellow warblers and catbirds were sighted. 

During September and October only three visits 
were made to the right-of-way. The sand jointweed and 
rattlesnake fern were identified. Photographs were 
taken of the black elderberry fruit, the bright red 
berries of the winterberry holly and the display of 
autumn coloring which we thought as fine as anything 
we saw in the whole region. 
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Ice was forming on the side ditches when we 
visited the right-of-way on November 6 and 8, and the 
ferns and most green vegetation had been killed by 
frost. The milkweed pods were splitting open,revealing 
a miracle of nature in packing a lot into a small space 
We saw very little bird or mammal life except chicka¬ 
dees, a woodpecker in flight, a ruffed grouse and a 
field mouse, two young white-throated sparrows and a 
blue jay. On November 10, the day following a fresh 
fall of snow we were back at the right-of-way and were 
amazed at the numerous tracks in the snow. With the 
aid of Olaus Murie f s Field Guide to Animal Tracks, we 
tentatively identified rabbits, field mouse, weasel and 
grouse tracks in the snow. 

On December 6 we walked into the Dark Forest. 
Several rabbit runways were found, and a number of 
tracks which we were unable to identify. Our last 
visit was on December 16. At this time a crust on the 
snow obscured animal tracks. We went a short way on 
the Dark Forest Trail but found walking difficult and 
so turned back. On the Clubmoss Trail we got further 
into the hemlock swamp on the frozen ground. On the 
right-of-way we identified two northern shrikes, and 
two roughlegged hawks were soaring high above us. When 
we approached the scrub area near the Sixth Line on our 
way out a cock and hen pheasant crossed the right-of- 
way just ahead of us. 

My wife and I, together with other outdoor enthu¬ 
siasts, look forward to visits to the right-of-way in 
1968, and we trust for many years in the future. As 
residents of the Ottawa area we are fortunate that the 
National Capital Commission is interested in preserving 
this sample of natural beauty in the Greenbelt Forest 
and protecting the plant and animal life that it shel¬ 
ters. Here at our doorstep is a remnant of the old 
forest, a miniature swamp wilderness, and a mile-long 
gallery of numerous species of native shrubs and plants 
Here in this natural habitat we can observe migratory 
birds passing through the area and birds that remain 
to nest on the right-of-way. We very much hope that 
the National Capital Commission will continue to pro¬ 
tect this strip of natural beauty from the bulldozer 
and highway development. 
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THE CANADA JAY 


Brian Morin 


The silent soaring habits which the CANADA JAYS 
frequently maintain in flight, often allow them to ap¬ 
proach one undetected. During a recent encounter with 
them in La Verendrye Park in northern Quebec, I dis¬ 
covered these birds to be the boreal counterpart of 
our somewhat scorned BLUE JAYS. The latter, a noisy 
rabble-rouser, possesses few redeeming qualities, save 
its magnificent colours. The CANADA JAY, though, aside 
from owning a greyish-blue and white coat of feathers, 
has a unique voice consisting of various chatters, 
whistles, clucks and warbles. It also commands a 
hushed flight on which it glides from great distances, 
closely modelling the style of a hawk. However, the 
most remarkable quality of the CANADA JAY is the curi¬ 
ous, friendly, and downright bold attitude with which 
it treats people. 

The first time I saw this jay in the Park, 

I was only six feet away from it as it hopped on the 
shelving banks of snow by the highway. Other episodes 
with them saw several of my sandwiches being divided 
as spoils, in return for a demonstration in voice 
ability. But what surprised me most was the boldness 
which they exercised when determined to procure free 
food. It was only with the slightest hesitation that 
they approached our outstretched hands, which held 
offerings of bread and crackers. They also flew to 
our heads, hovering while snatching up the bread placed 
there, and found it convenient to rest on an open car 
door while digesting the handout. They are remarkably 
tame, and well worth going to see. 

Therefore, if one has the opportunity to escape 
the hustle of our mad world, it would be to his advan¬ 
tage to visit LaVerendrye Park, with its endless 
stands of coniferous trees, a multitude of lakes and 
ponds, fine fishing, and magnificent bird life. It’s 
like a Garden of Eden amid a savage world. 
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Editor, T & L, 

It was useful for Mr. Groh to mention (in LETTERS, 
TRAIL & LANDSCAPE Vol 2 No 2 p 44) that the Hackberry 
tree by his house was a planted one, not of natural 
occurrence. 

In an old NEWSLETTER of the Club, No 4 of 15 May 
1952, there was an enquiry "Is the Hackberry a native 
in the Ottawa District?" with the suspicion that some 
of the trees, at least the large ones at Smiths Falls 
and Carleton Place, might have been intentionally 
planted - else, why did the trees occur mainly in and 
around towns and not in the general forest of the 
country? That is probably a matter which only a 
survey, such as suggested by Dan Brunton, could settle. 

Regarding the "one tree along the road past Fairy 
Lake, near Hull" from which Mr. Groh got his sprout; 

I remember him pointing out the stump to us on the May 
excursion of the Club in 1931 - the first I attended, 
hence the lasting impression. As I recall, it was on 
Mountain Road, south side, just as we came to a large 
clearing (which was the Fairmount Golf Club) after 
walking from the end of the car line in Wrightville 
and from where, after seeing this interesting item, we 
set out along the edge of the clearing down to the 
Fairy Lake shore. 

It strikes me now, could that old Hackberry too 
have been planted, perhaps originally as a marker on 
the property line! 

W. G. Dore 

60 Carlyle Ave. 

Ottawa 1 



- WHOOPS, SORRY Department —--~— 

If you were one of the unfortunate members 
whose copy of TRAIL & LANDSCAPE Vol 2 No 2 
had faulty pagination, you may receive a 
correct copy by phoning Mrs. Sweers 825-1082 
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BIG TREE REPORT III 
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BLUE PHLOX AT ITS NORTHERN LIMIT 


William G. Dore 


The wild Blue Phlox ( Phlox divaricata ) is one of 
our most charming wildflowers, blooming gaily in the 
woods in late May and early June, a little after the 
other spring flowers. To naturalists of the Ottawa 
area Blue Phlox has the added attraction of being rare. 
Near the city, it occurs at its northernmost station 
on the continent. 

When a boundary is drawn (see lower map) to en¬ 
close all the places where the plant is known to grow 
(dots) and exclude the places where absent (A), we see 
that Blue Phlox is confined to irregular tongues of 
land extending into the eastern counties of Ontario. 

A main tongue comes northward to the Ottawa District 
where it branches but neither branch reaches quite to 
the Ottawa River. Another tongue runs out to the west 
(as far as Port Hope, according to H. Reeve), and an¬ 
other northeastward (as far as Summertown, according 
to Gc N. Gogo) but mainly on the south side of the St, 
Lawrence. But much terrain remains unoccupied in east¬ 
ern Ontario and adjacent Quebec and this fact presents 
an interesting question. Why should the Phlox be so 
confined in its distribution, especially since climatic 
and soil conditions seem to be favourable over a much 
wider area? 

Presumably the restricted occurrence and irregu¬ 
lar pattern simply marks out the route by which Phlox 
migrated northward following the glacial age and then 

(over) 


UPPER MAP shows the stations for Blue Phlox in the Ottawa 
District and supposed routes of migration. 

LOWER MAP shows how Blue Phlox spread up from the south, 
the dots representing places where it grows and 
A the areas where absent; numbers refer to the 
erroneous or dubious records mentioned in text. 
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spread outward following the withdrawal of the Champlain 
Sea which, up until some 10,000 years ago, flooded the 
whole Ottawa - St. Lawrence lowland. If this is the case, 
then we can calculate that the phlox spread approxi¬ 
mately 100 miles across the lowland at the average rate 
of one mile per 100 years. Since Blue Phlox is a low- 
growing plant with only a few seeds, not particularly 
suited for wide dispersal, we can visualize it advancing 
by short steps only, along continuous lines of suitable 
habitats. Any expanse of swampland, dense coniferous 
forest, or bare rock would seriously delay or block 
its progress. 

LOCAL OCCURRENCES of Blue Phlox are shown in more de¬ 
tail in the upper map. The closest stands to the city 
are in the rocky (igneous) land south of South March, 

10-12 miles WSW from the city centre, where many of 
us have had a good chance to admire them on account of 
their closeness to country roads. The others are hard¬ 
er to find, and may now have dwindled or become extinct* 

The occurrence at Casselman, just on the 30-mile 
limit east of the city, was the first recorded in print. 
When found there in 1883 by James Fletcher, the excite¬ 
ment was sufficient to warrant special announcement in 
The Ottawa Naturalist (Trans. No. 5: 123, 127. 1884) 
as an addition to the two Ottawa lists already published 
(Billings’ of 1866; Fletcher’s of 1880). Specimens 
were again collected at Casselman in 1890 (by W. Scott) 
and in 1906 (by W. H. Harrington), but none in the 
years since. The particular site may have been on ”Mr. 
Craig’s Oxbow Farm” where The Club held regular excur¬ 
sions in the early days, or there may have been several 
sites. Has anybody searched the Casselman area lately? 

The Carleton Place specimens, three of them, all col¬ 
lected by John Macoun, are dated 1884, 1903, and 1911. 
Perhaps they came from one favourite place which he 
alone knew about; one is marked ’’Carleton Junction”. 

Two specimens were collected very much earlier 
than any of the above-mentioned but the Ottawa botanists 
didn’t know about them. Their precise provenance is 
still not known. One is labelled, "Banks of Rideau 
beyond Railway Depot, 2 May 1860", without definite 
locality, and unsigned. The handwriting is that of 
Professor George Lawson of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
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but we do not think Lawson ever visited Ottawa. The 
specimen may have been sent to him by one of his nu¬ 
merous correspondents and it may have been collected 
"beyond" any of several railway stations along the old 
Prescott & Ottawa line (the only one into Ottawa in 
1860) between Ottawa and Kemptville so is not plotted 
on the map. The specimen came to light in the National 
Herbarium in 1950 when the Lawson Herbarium was acquired. 

John K. McMorine, a student of Lawson’s, collected 
the other early specimens, at "Ramsay" in 1861, and 
took it down to Queen’s where it was deposited in the 
herbarium of the old Botanical Society of Canada. 

This record is plotted at Almonte, seat of Ramsay 
Township where McMorine lived, but it might be located 
elsewhere in the township, perhaps at one of the three 
definitely known sites: two sites about 5 miles SW of 
Almonte discovered by Parmelee & Elliott (1959) and 
by Gary and Anne Hanes (1967). Edna Ross of Pakenham, 
biographer of Rev. McMorine and capable naturalist 
herself, may be able to clarify this matter. 

The one dot at Vernon represents a specimen by 
Groh in 1937 and another 20 years later by Dore, inde¬ 
pendently collected but perhaps from the same rocky 
woodland just west of the village. 

EXCLUDED OR UNPLOTTED RECORDS (numbered on lower map): 

1 "Montreal" on E.T. Wherry’s map (Bartonia 12:27, 1930), 
represents the type locality of Phlox canadensis Sweet, 
a synonymous name for the same plant. If we look up 
John Sweet’s original description (Brit. FI. Gard. 3: 
220-222, 1827) we find that the plant described was 
grown in England from seeds "imported from Montreal in 
Canada". The seeds may have been gathered from wild 
plants at Kingston, Toronto, Niagara or elsewhere, or 
from a garden plant. 

2 "There is also a report from the Ottawa Valley in Hull 
County, Quebec" (Wherry in Bartonia 12:32, 1930). This 
statement is an error based on a different species, 

Phlox maculata , from High Falls on the Lievre River, 
filed in the wrong folder at the National Museum. No 
authentic records of ]?. divaricata growing wild in the 
province of Quebec are available to support statements 
in various manuals. 
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3 "Banks of Rideau beyond Railway Depot, 1860" is 
discussed above. 

4 "Eastview, sugar maple - black maple forest, B. Baum, 
1967" filed on an "Ottawa District" label in Department 
of Agriculture herbarium means Eastview (near Kingston), 
Frontenac County, Ontario. 

5 "Renfrew, rich woods, 1906, 0. S." is on a specimen 
preserved at Queen's University. It is likely from 
Renfrew County rather than the town of same name but, 
in either case, it is a far-out record and we would 
like to know more about it. The collector's initials 
are not written clearly and may be 0. T. or 0. J., 
rather than 0. S„ 

The maps attempt to bring together the strands of 
evidence from preserved specimens, printed notes and 
observations, including those of The Wildflower Census 
of the Club. More observations are necessary to 
approve or modify the lines of migration arbitrarily 
indicated by dotted bands on the map. This matter of 
migration in time becomes even more fascinating when 
one ponders: since Blue Phlox is here at the progres¬ 
sive limit of its range, it must have reached the 
Ottawa area in relatively recent times, at least much 
after it got to the Kingston area to the south, - 
and, if it moved at the slow rate postulated (1 mile 
per 100 years), why is it now so widely scattered, 
usually about 10 miles from one station to the next? 


Plant Research Institute 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa 


Opposite: BLUE PHLOX from a beautiful roadside stand 
on the limestone near Phillipsville, Leeds County, 
Ontario; drawn from the pressed specimen by Anne Hanes. 
Plant is shown here about three-quarters natural size. 
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In Gatineau Park,... 


MEACH LAKE MARSH 



A wilderness world is yours for the price of an 
evening ? s paddle into the marsh at the northwest end 
of Meach Lake. As you strike out across the lake, 
heading for the north side of the big island in Mac¬ 
Donald Bay, a loon laughs softly, and another, with 
wilderness in its voice, answers with a long echoing 
call. From the marsh ahead, redwings are calling, and 
the distant hub-bub conveys a sense of activity and 
excitement. Suddenly, a loon slips from its nest on 
the floating vegetation and swims rapidly away, with 
nervous gestures and backward glances, then dives from 
sight. The canoe drifts past the big nest with its 
two olive-brown eggs, and you find yourself wondering 
how many hundreds of years the loons have nested here, 
generation after generation, back perhaps into the age 
when the last ice sheet finally melted, to block the 
southern drainage of the lake with a wall of debris. 

The channel ahead funnels through a narrow 
opening where the canoe will not quite float over the 
remains of an old corduroy bridge. To ease it across, 
you step out ankle deep into wet sphagnum, where 
pitcher plants are putting forth fresh new leaf-jugs. 
Along the channel that winds through the marsh you 
paddle silently, trailing a swimming beaver until, 
near a lodge, he dives with scarcely a ripple. A 
shadow passes over the canoe, as an osprey circles 
the marsh to alight on the edge of a big stick nest 
in a treetop. Where the creek drains from Harrington 
Lake, a great blue heron is standing motionless on a 
beaver dam, letting the canoe drift close. In the 
shadows up the creek a slight disturbance ripples the 
water. Quietly you turn to see an otter swimming, but 
your movements startle the heron into flight, and the 
otter dives beneath a stump and disappears. 

The redwing chorus and the plinking of green 
frogs form background music as you sit motionless in 
the canoe, surrounded by marsh, hoping to glimpse a 
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bittern pumping, conjecturing about mysterious grunts 
and splashings in the cattails. Among the pondweeds 
float little golden-eyed frogs, brilliant green in 
the evening sun. A tiny yellowthroat bursts into 
song as it flits about in the leatherleaf tangle 
beside the canoe. 

As you make your way out of the marsh again, 
past nest after nest of redwings, past the pond lilies 
and the pitcher plants and the beaver lodges, one 
disturbing thought persists. How long can the little 
marsh survive? ,! Development M is the order of the day, 
even in Gatineau Park, and in the practical thinking 
of today’s planners, the teeming life of a marsh means 
nothing more than an inaccessible tangle, while the 
sterile tidiness of land reclaimed for picnic field 
and artificial beach spells progress. 

Sheila Thomson 


" 11 m ° f “ inn uay . 

A population may be too crowded, though all be 
amply supplied with food and raiment. It is not good 
for man to be kept perforce at all times in the pre¬ 
sence of his species. A world from which solitude is 
extirpated is a very poor ideal. Solitude, in the 
sense of being often alone, is essential to any depth 
of meditation or of character; and solitude in the 
presence of natural beauty and grandeur, is the cradle 
of thoughts and aspirations which are not only good 
for the individual, but which society could ill do 
without. Nor is there much satisfaction in contempla¬ 
ting the world with nothing left to the spontaneous 
activity of nature; with every rood of land brought 
into cultivation, which is capable of growing food for 
human beings; every flowery waste or natural pasture 
ploughed up, all quadrupeds or birds which are not 
domesticated for man's use exterminated as his rivals 
for food, every hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, 
and scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower 
could grow without being eradicated as a weed in the 
name of improved agriculture. 

John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy 
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FLOWER 



Anne Hanes 


The whiteness of winter woodlands recedes and 
is replaced briefly by autumn browns again, a trifle 
duller from having lain under snow for five months. 

A green wash of new growth spreads upward, and before 
the tree leaves are fully out, spring flowers bloom on 
the forest floor. Now a delicate and different white¬ 
ness dusts the acres where white trilliums abound. 

There is satisfaction in being able to name a 
plant, and most readers know the white trillium. Its 
scientific name Trillium is aptly derived from the Latin 
tres: three. All parts of this plant are in three f s or 
multiples of three; it is indubitably 3-merous, as the 
botany texts put it. This satisfying scheme of three 
petals, 3 sepals, 6 stamens and so on, is reassuringly 
repeated in many thousands of plants we see on a ramble 
through hardwood bush in May. But - trilliums are not 
turned out on a factory assembly line. Being alive, 
they show variations such as occur in all populations 
of living things. The tendency of life to come up with 
the unexpected makes biology one of the most fascina¬ 
ting - and frequently baffling - of studies. 

White trilliums have more than their share of 
peculiarities. Gray's Manual of Botany says of the 
genus, "Aberrations are not rare", and of the species, 
"our handsomest, most fickle and sporting." Some of 
the abnormalities are so way-out as to make them sub¬ 
jects for teratology: the study of monstrosities. Let 
me introduce some of the charming monsters I have met: 

Most surprising to me was the "Double-header", 
shown in figures 1 and 2. The stem from the rhizome 
(bulb) was surmounted by a whorl of five leaves; above 
this two peduncles terminated in separate flower heads. 
One had the normal numbers of parts; its sister flower 
was not a twin, but stubbornly 2-merousI 

Other oddities seen included an occasional green 
streak in a white petal, as figure 3, or conversely a 
white band in the normally green sepal. Figure 4 shows 
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a 4-merous plant - well, almost. It began consistent¬ 
ly enough with 4 leaves and 4 sepals around the bud. 
Later the open flower showed 4 styles surrounded by a 
crowd of 7^ stamens. The eighth, or half-stamen, was 
joined to what should have been the fourth petal, 
causing the latter to curl around the stamens between 
them and the three normal petals. We might call this 
one a "Quadrillium" and assume that it would bring as 
much good luck to its finder as the traditional four- 
leaf clover! 

Then there are the Pagoda Plants. These occurred 
in a little colony of six plants; another pair grew 
nearby. They were discovered in midsummer so the plant 
in figure 5 shows withered petals (5 in this flower) 
and a full ovary. Pagoda plants are characterized by 
multiple whorls of three leaves, each whorl forming a 
tier of the pagoda, separated from the next by a half¬ 
inch to an inch or so of the main axis. Most were 3 or 
4 stories high; one had 5 sets of leaves. The upper¬ 
most whorl in each was a set of three small, narrow 
leaves; these replaced sepals where a flower occurred. 

Trillium sports have not escaped the notice of 
scientific investigators, and studies have been made 
to try to explain their origin. F. H. Montgomery, in 
"Variations in White Trillium" (Ontario Naturalist 1:1) 
mentions some of these studies and concludes his article 
thus: "From a review of the literature, it is evident 

that no one field of botanical science will be able to 
give an explanation for these unusual features of 
Trillium. This spring when you are puzzling over your 
trillium oddities, it may make you feel better to know 
that the scientist is also extremely unhappy that he 
cannot supply an answer to their origin." 

The evidence I contribute here is unlikely to make 
the scientist feel any happier. I present my monsters 
chiefly for their own interest, but perhaps I should 
mention a fact of possible significance. Several of 
the plants had been transplanted one or two years pre¬ 
viously. The others grew in the vicinity of recent 
disturbances: excavation of a trench in one case, con¬ 

struction of a set of steps in another. The common 
factor of disturbed habitat would seem to be a possible 
clue to the strange features of my teratological 
trilliums. 
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Something New 


CONSERVATION CENTRES 


R. Y. Edwards 

The Canadian Wildlife Service is beginning a new 
program that holds special interest for naturalists. 
Wildlife interpretation centres are proposed for each 
of the distinctive regions of Canada, and the first of 
these is scheduled to open this summer near Midland, 
Ontario. At first glance, these centres will have 
similarities to the nature centres in parks, but the 
message will be quite different. Wildlife Centres 
will feature the regions of Canada - the landscapes, 
why they look like they do, and the wildlife in them. 
Most important of all, they will feature man and his 
use or misuse of the landscape. These will be con¬ 
servation centres with a wildlife emphasis. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service hopes that these 
centres will help Canadians, and others, to get more 
enjoyment from the Canadian landscape. The attractions 
offered will be displays, audio-visual shows, talks, 
guided walks outdoors, self-guiding trails, and special 
attractions that are still only exciting ideas. 

Interpretation is not education so much as provo¬ 
cation. We want to stimulate new interests in people. 
The methods used by interpretation have proven effec¬ 
tive in doing this on a large scale, and we need all 
the converts we can get to the viewpoint that the land¬ 
scape which supports us is fascinating to get involved 
with, and too delicate to use intensively without a 
good knowledge of what use is really doing to it. 

This program will take bits of choice ground and 
use them as mental gateways to a fuller understanding 
of Canada. It will aim mainly at the travelling public 
and at school children, and within these groups the 
target people will be the completely unaware and the 
barely aware; for interpretation is designed to open 
lazy minds so new awareness and enjoyment can enter. 
Naturalists of course will not need such places; they 
already have the message. But they are always especi¬ 
ally welcome, partly because they usually know some¬ 
thing that will help, but mainly because naturalists 
like to talk with naturalists. 
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TURTLES OF THE OTTAWA DISTRICT 


Francis R. Cook 
National Museum of Canada 


This article, the third in a series for TRAIL & 
LANDSCAPE, outlines the characteristics of reptiles in 
general and turtles in particular and provides a brief 
guide to the turtle species recorded within the Ottawa 
District. 

Class REPTILIA: the reptiles 

The reptiles evolved from early amphibians and, 
in turn, provided the stocks from which the birds and 
mammals (independently from each other) originated. 

Like the amphibians they are ectothermal, that is, 
their body temperature is controlled by their external 
environment. However, they are covered with scales or 
plates, and have few skin glands. Hence their bodies 
are never moist or slimy, popular misconceptions not¬ 
withstanding. The reptile egg has a tough shell and 
is always laid on land, never in the water. Some rep¬ 
tiles, however, do not lay eggs but give birth to young. 
There are approximately 6000 living species in this 
class; 42 have been recorded in Canada. 

Order TESTUDINATA, the Turtles. 

It is difficult to confuse members of this order 
with those of any other group of animals. The shell is 
composed of two sections: the upper is the carapace and 
the lower the plastron. These are fused with a lateral 
bridge between them. In some species the plastron may 
be divided by a "hinge" and the shell will at least par¬ 
tially close around the withdrawn head, limbs and tail. 
Two of our turtles, the Stinkpot and Blanding’s Turtle, 
have a hinge on their plastron, but neither can effec¬ 
tively shut itself within its shell. All turtles lay 
shelled eggs, usually in an exposed location in soft or 
sandy soil. The nest is a hole excavated by the female 
with her hind legs, and covered over after the eggs are 
laid. No other parental care is given and the young 
turtles dig themselves out of the nest after hatching 
and find their own way to a suitable pond, sometimes 
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some distance away. The eggs are laid in the late 
spring or early summer, usually in June in this area, 
and generally hatch in the early fall. In some northern 
localities, young turtles may overwinter in the nest and 
not emerge until spring. This may occasionally occur in 
the Ottawa area although it has not yet been recorded. 

Approximately 335 living species of turtles are 
recognized in the world. Of the 13 species known in 
Canada, 8 occur in Ontario. Four Canadian species are 
marine and occur off our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Six species have been recorded in the Ottawa 
District; one other, the Wood Turtle, which occurs in 
adjacent areas, is included in the list below. The 
species most commonly seen in pet stores is the Red¬ 
eared Turtle, Pseudemys scripta elegans , and is imported 
from the southern United States. Although these may 
sometimes be released or escape there are no records 
of them surviving in the wild in this area. 

Family Chelydridae, Snapping Turtles 

COMMON SNAPPING TURTLE, Chelydra serpentina serpentina 

The Snapper is our largest turtle and may attain 
a maximum shell length of 18^ inches. This is measured 
from front to rear edges in a straight line, not along 
the curve of the shell. It has an exceptionally long 
neck and can reach halfway over its shell when trying 
to discourage a tormentor. The carapace, head, limbs, 
and tail are a dull muddy-brown. The tail is studded 
by enlarged vertical plates which are distinctive. 

The reduced plastron is cross-shaped and yellowish. 

Its small size exposes the well-muscled legs and allows 
them greater freedom of movement than is possible in 
better protected species. The Snapper reaches a weight 
of at least 35 lbs. in the wild; a captive, over-fed 
specimen which weighed 86 lbs. has been recorded. It 
prefers large bodies of quiet water and is generally 
distributed and common throughout the district. The 
Snapper is rightly regarded as a predator on game fish 
and young ducks, but studies show it does not consume 
significant numbers of either. Its evil appearance and 
capabilities for inflicting a painful bite with its 
sharp beak unfortunately are justification enough to 
some people for its destruction. Snappers are consid¬ 
ered edible in some areas of its range, and are commer¬ 
cially trapped in southern Ontario. 
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Family Kinosternidae, Mud Turtles, Musk Turtles and Stinkpots 


STINKPOT, Sternotherus odoratus 

This is the smallest turtle in this area, its 
shell length rarely exceeding 5 inches. The carapace 
is relatively steep-sided and brown to almost black. 

The head has two light stripes on each side, but these 
may be obscured in old males; the limbs and tail are 
unmarked. Barbies (fleshy projections) are present on 
the chin and throat. The plastron is reduced, but con¬ 
fusion with young Snapping Turtles can easily be avoided 
as this species lacks prominent projections on the tail. 
A musky secretion is exuded when the Stinkpot is first 
handled. It has been collected in this district only 
at Innisville on Mississippi Lake and near Kemptville. 

It prefers quiet waters where it may be seen in the 
shallows. Stinkpots are generally inconspicuous and 
may be easily overlooked. They have large heads for 
their size and are usually vicious when first handled. 

Family Testudindae, fresh-water turtles and land tortoises 
PAINTED TURTLE, Chrysemys picta marginata 

A colourful species, its carapace is olive to 
almost black with red markings on its upper and lower 
edges. The plastron is yellow, usually with a dark 
central marking. The head, limbs, and tail are marked 
with red and yellow lines; a few yellow spots are 
present on the head. This turtle reaches a maximum 
size of slightly over 7h inches. Males have long claws 
on their front feet. It is common in the Ottawa Dis¬ 
trict and prefers quiet ponds and bays which are choked 
with aquatic vegetation. Large numbers may be seen 
sunning on logs or stones that protrude from the water. 
Painted Turtles will quickly slip into the water when 
their basking site is approached. 

MAP TURTLE, Graptemys geographica 

The carapace of this turtle is olive to brown and 
is marked with a prominent network of lines and reticu¬ 
lations somewhat like an intricate map. This pattern 
is most conspicuous on the young and may be faded in 
old individuals. The plastron is yellow. The head, 
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limbs, and tail are olive-green marked with greenish 
yellow lines. A greenish yellow spot is present on 
each side of the head behind the eye. The carapace is 
low and keeled along the mid-line; the anterior and 
posterior edges are notched. The carapace in males 
does not exceed 6% inches, but reaches 10 3/4 inches in 
females. It is an inhabitant of large bodies of water: 
rivers and deeper lakes. Locally, the species seems to 
be rare. Our only records are from the Ottawa River: 
Norway Bay, Fitzroy Harbour and Shirley’s Bay. South 
of the Ottawa District it is common in the Rideau Lakes 
system. Map Turtles are usually seen sunning on "dead- 
heads" - protruding ends of partly submerged logs, or 
on rocks. They quickly dive into deep water when 
approached. 

BLANDING'S TURTLE, Emydoidea blandingi 

The rounded, high carapace of Blanding’s Turtle 
is black with small yellow irregular flecks or streaks. 
The plastron is yellow with a large black square on 
each scute. The head, limbs, and tail are dark but the 
throat and chin are bright yellow. The yellow throat 
will always positively identify this species. Its 
maximum carapace length is 10% inches. Although it is 
primarily an inhabitant of marshes, ponds, and bogs, 
it occasionally forages on land. It is fairly rare 
in the Ottawa District. 

WOOD TURTLE, Clemmys insculpta 

The carapace of the Wood Turtle is brown and each 
scute is a low pyramid of distinctive concentric rings. 
The plastron is yellow with a large squarish dark mark¬ 
ing on each scute. The head is dark above; the neck and 
limbs are grayish and orange. This distinctive orange 
colouration is lacking on the young. The maximum length 
of the carapace is 9 inches. Although the National 
Museum of Canada has specimens collected in "Ottawa" 
they are all accompanied by the notation "found in the 
street". The nearest natural population known occurs 
in the vicinity of Danford Lake, near Kazabazua, where 
it is apparently common. This is a turtle of streams 
and rivers which may forage in meadows and woodlands in 
the summer. Banks of slow, wide streams and ravines 
in sandy or similar soil may be preferred. 
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Family Trionychidae, Softshell Turtles 

EASTERN SPINY SOFTSHELL, Trionyx spinifer spinifer 

In the Softshell both the carapace and plastron are 
leathery and the former bends freely at the sides, in 
contrast to the rigid and bony shells of the majority 
of turtles. The snout is elongated. The pancake-like 
plastron is grayish to brownish with conspicuous dark 
spots or rings of irregular size. These markings are 
replaced by brown blotches in adult females. The re¬ 
duced plastron is white or dull yellow. The head, limbs, 
and tail are olive, marked with yellow and black. Males 
reach a maximum shell length of 8h inches; females 17 
inches. In its short temper and willingness to bite, 
the Softshell surpasses even the Snapper. This is an 
extremely aquatic species that prefers lakes and large 
rivers with muddy or sandy bottoms. Only two specimens 
exist for the Ottawa District, both in the National 
Museum of Canada and originally the property of the old 
Fisheries Museum. The Museum files say for each "Ottawa, 
Ontario. Mr. A. Halkett said this specimen was taken in 
the Blanche River near the Rockcliffe rifle range by Mr. 
Bedard". Much doubt has been held about the validity of 
these records in the absence of additional specimens, 
but the recent discovery of this species at the junction 
of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers at lie Perrot 
lends new credibility to the data. 


* * 

ALL-ONTARIO CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists have 
tabulated the results of Christmas Bird Counts by clubs 
in Ontario, including those of our own census. Ottawa 
birders may be interested in comparing our results with 
those of other clubs in the province. Copies of this 
tabulation are available, at a price of 25q to handle 
printing and mailing costs, and may be obtained by 
writing to: 

Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists 
c/o W. F. Cooper 
317 Highland Road E. 

Kitchener, Ontario 
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ANNUAL SPRING DINNER 


of the 

OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS' CLUB 


Date: 

Tuesday May 7, 1968 

Time: 

7:00 p.m. 

Place: 

The Eastview Hotel, 200 Montreal Road 

Speaker: 

Dr. Donald A. Smith, Associate Professor 
of Zoology, Carleton University 

Topic: 

"Land and Wildlife in Uganda" 


Don Smith and his family have recently 
returned from an eighteen-month sojourn in 
Africa. We are fortunate in having an 
opportunity to view this fascinating land 
through the eyes of a naturalist. The talk 
will be illustrated with Don’s excellent 
colour slides. 

Tickets: 

$3.00 per person 


Reservations: Telephone Miss Sadie Landon (235-1161) 
or Miss Anne Banning (235-8?59). 

7 

PLEASE NOTE: No reservations will be 
accepted after May 1st. 


E. W. Greenwood, Chairman 
Excursions & Lectures Committee 
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COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday 7 May 


ANNUAL SPRING DINNER See page 88 


Sunday 5 May 


BIRDS AT THE RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 

Place: Ramsayville Marsh, Anderson Rd. 

Time: 7 - 9 or 10 a.m. 

Leader: George McGee 

at the CNR track south of the marsh. 


" 12 " 

" 19 " 

" 26 " 

From 7 to 8 a.m. 

After 8, either at west end of Ridge Road or at top of 
next ridge about 1 mile north of RR on Anderson Road. 


Sunday 19 May BOTANICAL FIELD TRIP TO LAC LAPECHE 

Early spring wildflowers. Bring a lunch. 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9 a.m. 

Leader: Dr. J. M. Gillett 


Saturday 25 May THE DAWN CHORUS NEAR SHIRLEY BAY 
Birds will include rails, grebes, bitterns. 

Meet: Restaurant, Shirley Bay 

Time: 4 a.m. 

Leader: Monty Brigham 

Tuesday 28 May FROG VOICES - AN EVENING EXCURSION 

Treefrog, Green Frog, Bullfrog. Bring a flashlight. 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 8:30 p.m. 

Leader: Gary Hanes 

Saturday 1 June BIRD OUTING WITH MONTREAL GROUP 

Birds in a small forest plantation near Hawkesbury. An 
opportunity to meet Montreal enthusiasts. Bring lunch. 

Meet: National Museum of Canada 

Time: 5:30 a.m. 

Leader: Monty Brigham 

Saturday 8 June WILD FLOWERS IN THE CARP HILLS 
Will include a large colony of Pink Ladyslippers. 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 9 a.m. 

Leaders: Ed Greenwood & Hue Mackenzie 

Saturday 22 June FIELD TRIP WITH CARLETON PLACE GROUP 
Birds and plants. An all-day trip - bring lunch. 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 8 a.m. 

Leader: Bill Holland 
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